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Ten Cents a Word 
Does That Appeal to You? ¥ 


HE award for the week in Puck’s 
humor competition goes in the 
substantial form of a $100 check to 
Horatio Winslow. Mr. Winslow’s 

little skit, “*‘ Minutes With the Master Mind,” 
was deemed the best, from a humorous point 
of view, of the manuscripts submitted. 
Right here it may be well to say that the 
exact number of words in Mr. Winslow’s bit 
of fun is seven hundred and fifty, which 
writers of a mathematical turn of mind— 
yes, there are some—may consider in con- 
nection with the $100 paid. Ten cents a 
word, or better, is still considered a pretty 
fair rate, despite the increased production 
of gold and ‘we waning power of the dollar 
to purchase things. Doce does not insist 
on quantity for its money; it is possible 
that some week a manuscript of less than 
five hundred words will win the award. It 
is the idea that counts, and the manner, not 
the length, of the telling. To repeat what 
has already been said on this page, Puck 
offers $100 every week for the funniest 
story, sketch, or playlet (preferably under 
one thousand words) or the poem of fifty 
lines or less. This award will be made each 
week to somebody, and the payment will be 
prompt. Mark —_ contribution “Prize 
Contest,” and enclose stamped and addressed 
envelope for the return of your manuscript 
should it prove unavailable. Any manu- 
script which fails to win the $100 award, 
but which is, nevertheless, desired for pub- 
lication, Puck reserves the right to hood oot 
at its regular rate. 


“Wonderfully Bright 
and Truly Philosophical” ¥ 


UBLISHERS make keen critics. The 
job of squaring one’s opinions with 
the public taste requires a shrewd 
knowledge of what the reading pub- 

lic really wants. The following letter, there- 
fore, coming from one who as had long 
experience in the publishing business, is 
doubly reassuring : 


“To the Editor of Puck: 

“Will you permit me to express my 
admiration for the continued improvement 
in Puck? You have completely revolu- 
tionized the publication and ale it won- 
derfully bright and truly philosophical. 

“There had long been room in this 
great country for a well illustrated weekly 
publication with a light touch and cheer- 
ful tone, and Puckx is rationally and accept- 
ably meeting that want. My congratu- 
lations and good wishes. 

“Louis WILey.” 





Bree 


Common Horse-Sense 
Scores Another Victory sd 


OME weeks ago Puck had some very 
unpleasant things to say about the 
tendency in big cities to keep 
mothers and children off the grass 

plots in public parks during the summer 

season. A New York reader, in sending us 
this clipping, writes: 





OPENS LAWNS TO PUBLIC 


Commissioner Removes Ban 


in Certain Sections of Parks. 


There are no more “keep off the 
grass” signs in Riverside Park. from 
72d st. to 116th st., but the police shoo 
~— off the grass just the same, un- 
ess you happen to be under six and 
have your mother or the nurse along, 
and it’s in the morning. 

After noon everybody must keep to 
the walks. Park Commissioner Cabot 
Ward sent a letter to the Police Com- 
missioner yesterday stating that moth- 
ers and nurses with children were to 
be favored. 

The Park Commissioner said that he 
had also opened a number of lawns in 
Central Park, making them free to the 
public without limitations. 





“Dear Puck: 

“To quote from The Inside of the Cup, 
‘The peace of God passes understanding, 
because sorrow and joy are mingled there- 
in; sorrow and joy and striving.’ 

“It is the kind of striving that you have 
been demonstrating in your hammer-like 
blows that is meant; the kind you meted 
out in your articles, ‘Get to Hell Out of 
Here,’ and the ‘Deadly Parallel’; and 
all good people everywhere should rally to 
the support of such splendid effort. 

“God bless you, Puck! 

“Sincerely always, 
“ H. H. SHeets.” 


Puck hastens to compliment the Park 
Commissioner of New York upon restoring 
to its citizens something that should never 
have been taken from them— and this in the 
face of those benign theorists who say that 
children’s feet destroy our grass _ plots. 


Piffle! 
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A Booklet Free 
to PucK Readers Sd 


F Puck amuses you, entertains you, or 
instructs you, what are you doing to 
ass the good things around? “1 liked 
ast week’s Puck so well,” enthusiastie- 
ally telephoned a reader the other day, * that 
I got at least ten of my friends to buy it 
and they all thanked me!” We cannot ex- 
pect this whole-hearted co-operation to be- 
come universal, but we can help you in 
bringing Puck to the notice of any friend 
you think would enjoy it. In response to a 
post-card request, we will mail a copy to any 
address you give us, or we will gladly send 
you copies of a brochure just issued in whieh 
the new Puck is described at length. Write 
for this booklet; it will interest you, and is 
mailed free. 


A Notable Bit of 
Painting Next Week id 


RTISTS do not always repair to the 
country with sunshade and easel 
and paint cows. In order to pro- 
duce the wealth of color and 

fidelity of “atmosphere” revealed in our 
double-page picture next week, Raymond C, 
Ewer, the artist, engaged an apartment in 
the most congested section of New York’s 
East Side, and worked on his canvas from a 
fire escape. We present a picture of Mr. 





Ewer on his odd perch. It is seldom that a 
veriodical has the opportunity of reproduc- 
ing so brilliant a piece of color as Mr. Ewer’s 
«Fast Side.” It ig a summer picture of an 
unbelievable mass 6f people—hot, happy, and 
jammed into a narrow street where mere 
motion becomes a problem. See that you 
do not miss next week’s Puck. In many 
respects, it is one of the best of our summer 
issues. 


-Now Turn to the 
Last Page in this Issue ¥ 


HERE is an important message there 
for you. It takes the place of the 
little coupon which usually occupies 
this corner. Laugh-insurance is as 

important, in many respects, as life-insur- 
ance, because life depends on laughter. 
Don’t overlook the last page; act on its 
advice, and insure yourself against the 
visits of grim despair until November. By 
that time you will be a confirmed Puck 
enthusiast and we need worry about you 
no longer. 











China’s new national anthem contains this line: 
“‘To the people belongs the supreme power.” 
China’s new anthem reads considerably like a 
campaign speech. 


France rained kisses upon Carpentier. The 
pugilist’s return sounded like the exhaust of a 
motor-boat. Thus we see the advantage to a 
fighter of French birth and residence. American 
appreciation of a champion is shown in a mere 
opportunity to hitch his name to a saloon. 


- 
For modesty’s sake the steps of all Boston 
street cars are to be lowered. It is easier, of 


course, to lower a car-step than to widen a skirt. 
There are no fashions, we believe, in car steps. 


- 


In the opinion of Mr. Bryan, “‘ politics will not 
suffer by woman’s entrance into it.””. Mr. Bryan 
will not object, however, if Mr. Murphy’s brand 
of politics suffers some. 


Grow 


The Governor of Louisiana enthusiastically 
says that New York is the best summer resort 
in the world. No one ever claims for it, how- 
ever, that he has ‘‘to sleep under blankets 
every night.”’ 

- 

The London 7imes states that Wilson may 
look forward to playing the part of umpire 
between the warring factions of Mexico. He 
has been playing it for some time. Didn’t he 
put Huerta out of the game and order him off 
the field? 

5 


“Everything is done in mad fashion nowadays. 
There are mad dances, mad dresses, mad amuse- 


ments, and I’m going to give them mad plays.” 
—tCharles Fiohman 


Why not build a new and special theatre, 
christening it ‘‘The Mad House’’? 


¥ 


It was really rude of Pittsburgh industries. 
What did they mean by perking up and getting 
active after the Colonel had explained how pros- 
perity was impossible under the Wilson regime? 


- 


“‘General Huerta is a man of simple habits.” 
Senor Moheno 


But, for mercy’s sake, don’t say he leads a 
**simple home life.”” That distinction belongs 
solely to prima donnas and authors of six-best- 
sellers. * 


That joke about the Swiss Navy is on its last 
legs now that navies navigate air as well as 
water. Switzerland has a perfectly good cruis- 
ing ground, atmospherically speaking. 





CHIMOERLIAN 








SHARING THE RISKS OF CAPITAL 


EMPLOYEE OF DEFUNCT CONCERN: My job is gone; my savings are in 
this worthless stock—and they told me I was ‘‘a partner in the business’’! 
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PERKINS 
GOES 


The (fighter for the) Lord loveth a 
cheerful giver 
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Huerta, with the elder Diaz, might join forces 
in Paris and organize a colony of former Mex- 
ican despots. Quite a brilliant colony of Ex- 
Life-Insurance despots once ornamented the 
French capital, and the Hon. Jim Hazen Hyde, 
who is still on the ground, might give Diaz and 
Huerta the benefit of his advice. 


¥ 


Ex-Attorney General Bonaparte puts a damper 
on the New Freedom by saying it is neither 
**new”’ nor “‘free’’. Once upon a time solemn 
persons used to expose Christian Science by 
saying it was neither ‘Christian’ nor ‘“‘ scien- 
tific’’. 

- 

State Chairman Barnes of New York wants 
a man for Senator Root’s place who has 
“‘the capacity to grow.” How can a man 
grow and stand pat at the same time? 


¥ 


The report that Atlantic City tangoed to the 
tune of ‘‘ Onward, Christian Soldiers’? suggests 
a necessity for the revision of the words. This, 
perhaps: 

Tango, Christian soldiers, 
Tango as to war; 

With the Vernon Castles 
Gliding on before. 


- 


Hardshell Republicans can’t help feeling that 
if Mark Hanna were alive the present bumper 
crops would be postponed. A bumper crop ina 
Democratic administration is, of course, a pub- 
lic calamity. Mother Nature and her soil are 
scandalously indifferent to ‘‘ psychological de- 


pressions.”’ 
vw 


It was facetiously proposed in the Senate that 
the man who discovered the River of Doubt be 
dispatched to find the rivers which “pork 
barrel” legislation would ‘‘improve.”’ It is 
quite unnecessary. All pork barrel rivers are 
fully mapped. They have their source in the 
pork barrel, flow merrily through the bung- 
hole and empty into the pockets of the political 


ring ‘‘ back home.” 
v 


Talk about lost opportunities! Noah had only 
two flies to swat and didn’t swat them! 
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VoL. LXXVI. No.1953. WEEK ENDING AUG. 8, 1914 
Established, 1877. Puck ts the oldest humovrou 
publication iw America and the newest 

WANTED: Railroad financiering, New 

Haven style, has found few 

> > , 

A LOOTER’S if any, defenders among 
PROSPERITY newspapers. There has been 


a unanimous shaking of 
journalistic heads and a chorus of journalistic 
regrets that such things should be. Condemna- 
tion of what the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion called ‘‘ wholesale corruption”’ and ‘inside 
looting’’ has been spirited and general, the facts 
being so obvious and overwhelming that no other 
course was open. 


Some illuminating comment is possible, how- 
ever. Some of the newspapers which have been 
so shocked at the New Haven disclosures are 
what is known as “‘stand-pat’’ newspapers. 
They are not at all in sympathy with modern 
economic and political trends. They ‘view 
with alarm” almost everything in sight, and up 
to the time that facts, facts, facts came out, 
they viewed the New Haven situation with acute 
alarm, and sorrowfully pointed to it as damning 
proof of what government interference with 
*‘private business’’ could do in the way of dis- 
turbing things. 

It is all very well for such authorities to con- 
demn “‘ profligate financiering’’ now that the in- 
stance of it is too raw to be glossed over, and 
the damage and the loss occasioned by it too 
widespread to be minimized; but let it not be 
forgotten that when earnest men in public life, 
from President Wilson down, have urged the 
passage of laws which would make “ profligate 
financiering’”’ less attractive to inside looters, 
these same authorities never missed a chance to 
cry ‘‘muck-raking’’ and ‘“‘socialism,”’ in loud 


wi 
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and horror-stricken tones. No wonder capital 
felt ‘‘discouraged.”’ ‘‘Enterprise’’ was an of- 
fense and ‘‘success’’ was a crime. Prosperity 
was a vain hope so long as ‘“‘theorists”’ and 
**fool legislators’? could*hinder and hamper 
**practical men.”’ All of this, and a lot more to 
the same general end. 


In other words, to put two and two together, 
good times would never come again until the 
government quit its interference with— private 
business? No; with “inside looting’? and 
** profligate financiering;’’ for it is upon those 
the unhampered, unquestioned opportunity for 
those—that some folks, and some very big and 
powerful folks, base their notion of general 
prosperity. Take away opportunities for looting, 
and the country is doomed to “socialism and 
disaster.’’ Encourage enterprise (looting) and 
**confidence is restored.”’ 


There is mighty little exaggeration in all this. 
It is all too painfully true. The country will 
never be prosperous, according to the standards 
of profligate finance, until the opportunities for 
making money, New Haven style, are as glitter- 
ing and gorgeous as they were in the days when 
everything ‘“‘went.”’ Profligate Finance does not 
yet realize that the game is up, that the old days 
can never come back. There is something more 
than theory in the changed order of things. 
There is something more than bluff. And per- 
sons and papers which wait and whistle for a 
looter’s prosperity will wait and whistle in vain. 
They whistle their own requiem. They are pall- 
bearers at their own funeral. 


- 
PARTNER Who is there who does 
OR GOAT? not know that to “stir up 


discontent among the work- 
ing classes’”’ is to commit an unpardonable sin? 
Sleek, well-fed persons of conservative habit 
allude to those who do so as ‘‘demagogues,”’ 
and seek to convey the impression that were it 
not for demagogues and other wicked agitators, 


the working classes would be as contented with 
their lot as a house cat after dinner. 


That others besides demagogues may have 
a hand in the stirring up is suggested on the 
opposite page. In what state of mind is the 
workingman who is flimflammed out of his 
savings? Given an opportunity to invest in the 
business, he becomes a “‘partner,”’ and out of 
his pay envelope every week he puts back into 
the concern which employs him a certain per- 
centage of his earnings. What are his feelings 
when the crash comes and he finds that his stock 
is worthless ?— that instead of a nest-egg he has 
a shell? 

It is a common thing to hear folks say when 
profit-sharing by labor is mentioned: ‘‘Ah, but 
would they share the /Josses? Are they willing 
to do that?”’’ This is supposed to be a clincher, 
but every once in a while there comes an in- 
stance where they do share the losses for the 
very excellent reason that there is nothing else to 
share. The “‘insiders’”’ have taken care of that. 


No; demagogues are not the only class wha 
“stir up discontent.”’ It does not add to a man’s 
quota of contentment to learn that instead of a 
partner he is just a ‘‘ goat.”’ 


sa 


We wish that market reports might be made 
more accurate. Take the Steel reports, for 
example. They have contained of late a state- 
ment that certain products of the Pittsburg 
district are going up in price, which is obviously 
an error. How could Steel prices—American 
Steel prices—go up in a Democratic administra- 
tion? Is not Pittsburg the barometer of in- 
dustrial conditions, and how could industrial 
conditions be good enough to warrant even a 
small increase in prices when a Democratic tariff 
is in force? It must be a horrible mistake. 
Steel going up? Why, the country is flooded 
with the products of “‘ cheap foreign labor,”’ and 
the American manufacturer is being “‘ driven out 
of business.’”” Where is Wilbur F. Wakeman? 
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This man gave the town 
$50,000 for a library 





AMERICAN APPRECIATION 





This man gave the town $5,000 
for a crack baseball pitcher 
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By Horatio Winslow 


(Just so she may have an outing you are taking 
Your Timid Little Wife with you to Scrumble- 
hurst. You are going to Scrumblehurst not 
because you want to but because you are due there 
for a business interview with Mr. Quigley Peters, 
who is one of the meanest, stingiest, orneriest 
patterns on God's Green Footstool. Mr. Peters 
has just commissioned you to draw up plans fora 
country home, and your present trip is to explain 
why it is impossible for you to have the plans 
ready on the date specified. You wish you could 
have left your wife at home, as women are really 
out of place when strong men clash and go to 


the mat.) 


















The Mecker Seyo 


Mlustrations by Nelson Greene 


THE BRAKEMAN: Mlah-blah! (Going to the 
other end of the car.) Mlah-blah! (Brakeman 
exits slamming door merrily.) 

YOUR WIFE: Ask the conductor if the man 
was Calling Scrumblehurst. 

YOU (with the usual masculine aversion to 
questions): Oh, no-—not at all. We aren’t any- 
where near Scrumblehurst yet. 

YOUR WIFE (with touching confidence in 
your judgment): Of course you’ve been out 
here before, but I wish you’d ask the conductor, 
anyway. 

YOU: Aw, what’s the use. I know this place 
we’re stopping now is Hazel Dell, and 

YOUR WIFE (very sweetly to the fatherly gen- 
tleman in brass buttons): Is this Scrumblehurst, 
please? 

THE CONDUCTOR: Yes, madam. 

YOUR WIFE: Thank you SO much. (7o you 
in the syrupy tone she uses on these occasions ) 
You see, dear, it is Scrumblehurst. ( You descend 
much abashed. Once on the platform you are 
commandeered by a red faced gent with an elderly 
hack and an even more elderly horse. He insists 
on driving you to Mr. Peters come what may. 
You are on the point of accepting his swell 
generous offer when 

YOUR WIFE ( briskly) : How much will it be? 


“This is Mr. Peters, is it not?” 
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DRIVER: ’Twon’t be much. I won’t charge you 
nothin’ but what’s right. 

YOUR WIFE: How much? Or don’t you know 
where to find Mr. Peters? 

DRIVER: I'll git you there, and I won’t charge 
nothin’ but 

YOUR WIFE (not budging): Do you or do you 
not know where to find Mr. Peters? 

DRIVER (getting angry, which at present is his 
one worst bet): I know my business, and I tell 
you I'll find —— 

YOUR WIFE (calmly triumphant): Just as I 
supposed. You’ve never heard of Mr. Peters 
till this moment. You were going to get us into 
your rattletrap and then charge us anything at 
all. Come, John, we’ll inquire at the drug-store. 
(She leads you across the street, while the Driver 
remains apoplectically monologic. } 

YOU (firmly as you approach the drug-store) : 
Now, dear, let me do the asking; I want to buy 
a cigar, anyhow. 


’ YOUR WIFE (curtly): Don’t be idiotic. You 


know you don’t want a cigar at all. You’re 
simply going to buy one because you think it 
wrong to speak to the druggist without buying 
something. Now, that’s absurd. A druggist 
makes enough out of his prescriptions to be able 
to answer a civil question now and,then. You 
wait here for me. 

(Shamefacedly you perch on the curb watching 
your wife enter. She asks the question; gets a 
drink of water—free—from the soda fountain; 
and takes away a sample package of cough 
drops. She does all this with the air of one con- 
ferring a favor on the druggist. Moreover, she 
gets away with it.) 

YOUR WIFE: Never heard of Mr. Peters, but 
there’s a lot of boarding-houses, and the Pines 
Inn, and the Beach Hotel. Wouldn’t it be odd 
if that were Mr. Peters over there? ( You laugh 
merrily. Your wife has never set eyes on the old 
codger, and the person that she points out is a 
rube who is staring aimlessly at the Soldiers’ 
Monument.) 

YOU: That? Why, I’ve talked with Peters twice 
in the city. I-could spot him a mile off. That old 
fellow simply couldn’t be —— 

YOUR WIFE (not noticing you): My intuition 
tells me that that is Mr. Peters. I’m going to 
ask him. 

YOU (overcome with cold horror as you realize 
she is going to make a fool of herself): Hold 
on! I tell you that isn’t Peters. It can’t be 
Peters. It 














YOUR WIFE (speaking to the yap): This is Mr. 
Peters, is it not? (The individual turns around 
full view, and to your astonishment you discover 
that in spite of the clothes it is really old Frozen 
Face himself. At sight of those congealed 
features a cold wave starts up your spine. You 
wish you hadn’t come. You decide that you can 
finish the plans on time, and no trouble at all, 
sir. You decide to say that you simply came 
down to ask him—to ask him—er—whether he 
wanted glazed or clear glass in the butler’s 
pantry window.) 


Peters, to—a—— 


Quorw 


YOU (a little dizzy): 1—a—a—came htre, Mr. 


YOUR WIFE. (firmly): Yes, Mr. Peters, we’ve 
come to tell you that it will be simply impossible 


have an extension of ten days at least. 
(Horrified you watch Mr. Peters as he reels 

under this ultimatum. Before he can recover 

another larynxful comes his way.) 

YOUR WIFE: I’ve also decided that it is simply 

impossible for John to do the work at the con- 

tract price. It’s worth at least twenty-five per 


cent more. I’m sure you understand me, and 
that we can consider the increase settled. ( You 
wait there helplessly, hoping that an earthquake 
or a boa constrictor or something will swallow 
to get the plans ready by the fifteenth. We must you. You wonder in a dead way whether the 


hard old cuss will turn his back in silent contempt 
or consign you and yours to the nethermost pit. 
He does neither. Like yourself he seems a bit 
dazed. ) 

PETERS (feebly): All right. All right. We'll 
change the contract. I’m living at the hotel. 
Come over and we'll have lunch together. 





THE LAYMAN 


I am no mere illiterate, I read and write with ease; 
Nay, I can boast (If never do) of one or two degrees. 
An educated man I should have been considered onee; 
To-day, as will appear, I’m little better than a dunce. 


A scientific kindergarten “trains” my luckless son; 

His habits are detestable, his knowledge minus none. 
But when I try to interfere, a cold young woman stares, 
And says that I, a layman, ought to mind my own affairs. 


My wife is now in thraldom to the suffragistic spell— 
Connubial felicity, farewell along farewell! 
My angel never speaks to me but scorn is in her tone, 





Because, although a layman, I’ve opinions of my own. 


{ argued once (I was a fool) with Mrs. Blare, of Maine; 
’'m not a Prohibitionist§ I told her why in vain; 

The highly moral lady, neither patient nor polite, 
Implied that, as a layman, I am fuddled every night. 


“ Uplift” is well-intentioned, present evils I deplore, 

ut if it settles problems, it creates as many more. 

{ dared to intimate the fact; a “social worker” rose, 

And denounced me as a layman till we nearly came to blows. 


I visited a servant of the people to protest 

Against © collection at the source.” In no degree impressed, 
The statesman and economist held up a warning hand; 

He said, “ You are a layman, and you do not understand.” 


Of punishment the murderer is little wont to reck, 
For rarely is a murderer suspended by the neck. 

I asked a great penologist if this is wholly wise ; 
“The layman is incompetent,” he said, “to criticise.” 


My neighbor Jones, a eugenist, can regulate our lives, 
Can choose with erudition our husbands and our wives. 
“]t seems to me a sacreligious tyranny,” said I; 

“You laymen have a thing or two to learn,” was his reply. 


i do not like to be abused and bullied and defied, 

I will cease to be a layman, I will join the winning side; 
I’ll “investigate ” conditions that are older than the hills, 
And invent a panacea for the sum of human ills. 


Then then I shall be eminent and privileged and free; 
The layman will exhibit proper deference to me, 

Throw overboard his common sense, experience ignore, 
And be thoroughly bamboozled by one charlatan the more. 
Andrew Arnold. 





PITY THE POOR RATS 


NEW ORLEANS — Surgeon-General Blue has ordered a corps of twelve rat-catchers 
to start from San Francisco for New Orleans. These experts will carry on a campaign 
of rat extermination to stamp out the contagion. In six months, at a cost of $100,000, 
the danger of the bubonic plague will be removed. 

But at the cost of the lives of millions of rats! Is not that enough to 
stir the wrath of all the mushy-hearted people? If it is a crime to use 
guinea pigs to save human life, how much more wanton is it to slay help- 
less, defenceless rats on the suspicion that they may be carrying the fleas 
that propagate a plague! Here is work for the anti-vivisectionists! Save 
the rats! Let mere men and women die! 


- 


A woman looks at a woman to see what 
she wears; a man, to see what she doesn’t. 








PANIC 


TOMMY (in alarm): Oh, let’s get back quick, 
ma! The elephants are going to snap-the-whip! 
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The Granddaughter Por- 








: , at the 157th 
Hispanic st. Subway 
Museum _ Station, West 

Side, and walk Bin 
down a block you will come in 
upon a structure of India 
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trait by Velasquez comes 
from the collection of the 
late Edouard Kann, of 
Paris, and is a life-size bust 
portrait of a sweetly grave 
little girl. Senor Berueta 











limestone, of an architec- 
tural type that is a happy 
compromise of classic and 
romantic. It is not more 
than one hundred feet in 
length, and in depth seventy 
feet. The building stands 
on 156th Street, west of 
Broadway, in Audubon 
Park; air and sunshine have 
plenty of space to play 
about its severe and grace- 
ful lines. It is the Hispanic 
Museum, and is a pearl in the noble crown of Manhattan. Mr. Archer M. 
Huntington, a profound student of Spanish archaeology, literature, art, has 
brought together an extraordinary collection of antiques, manuscripts, 
marbles, bronzes, books, Hispano-Moresque ware, medals, coins, letters. 
In Europe—Madrid for example—this House Beautiful would be an objec- 
tive shrine for passionate pilgrims. New York is so interested in dancing 
that it has little time to visit the Hispanic Museum unless a sensation is 
provided such as the impressionistic pictures of Sorolla. 


By C. B. FALLS 


A tiled space after you have entered by the big iron 
gates on the granite stairs gives an imposing perspec- 
tive. The attention is first caught by two gigantic repousse bronze 
doors from Egypt, of the fourteenth century. They were found by Mr. 
Huntington at Cairo, and were formerly the wings of a door on the mosque 
of the Mameluke Sultan, Barkuf, whose name is inscribed in Arabic. 
Tiles and mosaics on the walls and halls evoke dreams of the Alhambra, 
of Spain when it was most beautiful— Moorish Spain. If one may dare say 
it, the interior of the Museum is of a cozy magnificence. It is not large, 
nor yet is it cramped. The spacing and arrangement of the various 
objects of art have been planned by a master hand. You have a sense of 
intimacy. You wish to linger, to “‘loafe and invite your soul” under that 
glassed patio, and from which you may peep over into the reading room 
with its 50,000 volumes. A small boy in buttons, who is not even half 
Spanish, offers you a leather plaque, upon which are inscribed the names 
of the masters whose pictures adorn the walls—some thirty odd. It is a 
moment to rejoice. New York has never seen, in a public place, sucha 
gathering of Goyas and El Grecos, while the two Velasquezes, wonderful 
examples, are claimed by certain experts to be the only genuine ones in 
America by the great Spaniard. 


The Interior 


One portrait is supposed by those whose judgment is 
worthy of credence to be that of a certain Cardinal 
Pamfili, or Pamphili, spoken of by Palomius. (What visions of cool bosks 
and sweet meadows are evoked by the old name, the Pamphili gardens at 
Rome!) Velasquez painted the heads of many churchly dignitaries while 
in Rome—-the Pope and several Cardinals. His Innocent X in the Doria 
Palace once seen will never vanish from the secret chambers of the brain. 
The present portrait is that of a man in the flower of his age. Though 
wearing scarlet cope and biretta he still preserves a youthful air. He 
sports, as did many a noble priest of those days, a little moustache. His 
is a sleek face. The eyes suggest a shrewd nature, not easily fathomed. 
Its depth and lustre, the solid modelling of the head, the planes of the 
face, to assess a few values, are all masterly. The expression is both 
powerful and delicate. The figure swims in space. Viewed from the 
opposite end of the gallery you feel as someone alive were looking at you 
through an aperture framed in gold. Vitality, nobility in characterization, 
and superb paint are displayed in this portrait. If Velasquez did not paint 
it—and such authorities as the late Senor de Berueta and Professor 
Venturi assert that without the peradventure of a doubt he is its 
author—then who in the name of El Cid was its artistic progenitor? 
Certainly a glorious artist. It would be too cruel to compare it with the 
alleged Velasquezes I have seen here. It has quality, that indefinable 


The Pictures 


quality, like unto the golden, floating tone of a Stradivarius violin. 








believes her to represent 
the daughter of the painter, 
Mazo, and his wife, Fran- 
cisca Velasquez, therefore 
a granddaughter of Velas- 
quez. The tonalities of the 
picture are subtly beauti- 
ful, the modelling myster- 
ious, the expression vital 
and _ singularly child-like. 
It is a fitting companion to 
the aristocratic cardinal. 
Of the Grecos there is a 
brilliantly-colored Holy Family; a St. Joseph, said to be the portrait of the 
painter, and a large canvas showing Christ with several of his disciples. The 
most magisterial of the El Grecos is the portrait of Cardinal de Guevara, 
from the former Kann collection. A notable work. The Goyas are unequal, 
but interesting. One depicts the horrors of war, and is probably a 
sketch for the picture at the Prado, Madrid. We know it through the 
etched series, entitled ‘‘The Horrors of War,’ a companion set to the 
“‘Caprichos.”’ Cruel, violent, exuberant, it is truly Goyaesque. So is its 
neighbor, a bucolic bit. The portrait of the Duchess of Alva, a large 
canvas, shows us that coquettish dame pointing to her feet, where the artist 
has scrawled his signature in the dust. It is modernin feeling, as modern 
as Zuloaga, though a trifle wooden in the articulation of the wrists and 
ankles. The Duke of Alva (‘‘ The Bloody Duke’’), is by Antonio Moro 
strongly masculine in feeling. In dull colored armor, carrying across his 
arm a truncheon, this sinister nobleman does not belie his fierce reputation. 
What power, what painting! Note the tactile values in that sceptre, not of 
iron but of wood; one has the sense of lesser weight as it reposes on the 
steel-clad left arm—not to mention the justness of the rendered texture. 
General Forastero, by Goya, hangs on the same wall, and also a man’s 
portrait by Murillo. The general effect at the other end of the gallery is 
brilliant. Carreno de Miranda’s ‘‘ Assumption of the Virgin’’ hangs in the 
centre. On either side are two Morales, a Valde’s Real and a rich-toned 
Murillo. The Miranda might have been painted yesterday, so clear and 
fresh is the body of its paint. On the two long walls, south and north, 
there are portraits by Spanish artists—an excellent one of Philip IV— and 
altar pieces and ecclesiastical subjects, Hispano-Moresque lustre ware, 
sacred vessels, gold, silver, precious stones, bronzes, door-knockers, iron- 
work, coins of rare value. Moorish, Roman, Carthaginian, and Spanish 
coins may be seen and wondered over, a wonderment that finally 
modulates into the theme of the collector’s idomitable patience and 
sagacity. Mr. Huntington is an authority on Spanish and Moorish coins. 
He has written a history concerning them. And the collection of old 
books, unique maps and manuscripts! It will be the work of a lifetime to 
catalogue the riches of this museum, which, excepting the British Museum, 
has no rival. Francis Lathrop painted in monochrome the heads that are 
ranged under the galleries; also two capital copies of the Velasquez 
masterpieces in the Prada, ‘“‘The Maids of Honor” (Las Meninas) and 
“‘The Spinners” (Las Hilanderas). The decorations throughout are warm 
in tone, the various carvings tasteful. Medallions adorn the outer walls 
with appropriate names of great Spanish artists and thinkers. Loyola is 
one, a significent indication of the donor’s catholicity. Flanking the 
Hispanic Museum is the Numismatist Society’s home. 
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Goya, this same Goya who is so worthily represented in the Goya 
Hispanic Museum, was a Titan among painters. He once boasted 
that ‘‘Nature, Velasquez, and Rembrandt are my masters.” It is an 
excellent self-criticism. He not only played the Velasquez gambit in his 
portraits, the gambit of Rembrandt in his sombre, imaginative pieces, but 
he boldly annexed all Spain for his sinister and turbulent art. He was more 
truly Spanish in the range and variety of his preformances than any Spanish 
painter since Velasquez. Without the sanity, solidity, nobility of Velasquez, 
whose voice and vision he never achieved; without the luscious sweetness 
of Murillo, whose sweetness he lacked, he possessed something of Ribera’s 


(Continued on page 21) 





























LIFE AMONG THE HIGHLY 


BLUSHING BRIDES AND 
BEAMING BENEDICTS 


Among all the romantic and ne plus ultra 
weddings of the past week none was romanticer 
or ne plusser than the sweet 
double ring service that united 
Scrooge W. Squinchem, the Mus- 
tard King, and Julia McBrane. 

It was the end of a three days’ 
romance that took pretty Miss 
Julia out of her parents’ flat in 
Newark to become mistress of a 
home on Fifth Avenue, a chateau 
in France, a_shooting-box in 
Scotland, other miscellaneous 
real estate, and Mr. Squinchem’s 
heart. 

After the wedding the bride 
said: ‘‘I am the happiest girl in 
the world; I am going to teach 
my husband the tango at once.”’ 

Before the ceremony’ Mr. 
Squinchem settled $1,000,000 on Julia. 

Mr. Squinchem is only eighty-seven years old 
at that. 
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KEYHOLE VIGNETTES 


(Absolutely safe. Can be used anywhere. Will retain 
their freshness indefinitely. European rights for sale.) 


Gossip says that unless the blonde lady who 
last Tuesday evening—— 

A well-known society matron had better be a 
little more discreet unless 

A breach of promise suit is rumored involving 
a very prominent— 

The co-respondent in the divorce action now 
shaking society is said to be 


¥ 
OFFICIAL DENIAL 


Henry Scoop, the chauffeur employed by the 
Wiggleton family, writes to deny the report that 
he was kidnapped by White Slavers. He says 
the rumor gained credence through the fact that 
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AROUND AND AROUND 


“It’s terrible to be in a fog! I can hear 
the bell, but I can’t locate the dinner.” 














THE POT AND THE KETTLE 














last Tuesday, on the pretence that she wished to 
consult him about a new car, Miss Wiggleton 
lured him into a lonely spot and there repeatedly 
slammed him over the conk with Volume Four 
of the Wiggleton Genealogy. After Scoop was 
in a helpless condition she carted him over to 
Jersey City and married him before he could 
get away. 
¥ 





Our Own Correspondence Courses 
for Poor Little Rich Children 











HOW TO PLAY POLO 


LESSON I 
Buy seven polo ponies at from $500 to $1,000 
apiece. 
- 
HYMN 


Sung at the wedding of Miss Trixy Burgie-Banks to the 
Earl of Cranberry before their departure for Tumbly 
Towers, the ancestral home of the House of Cranberry.) 


Unpawn your royal castles, 
Redeem the princely gear; 
Shine up your buttoned vassals 
With soap and British beer! 
(Ear! ’Ear!) 
For lo! the bride is coming 
To grace your ancient bowers, 
And pay for modern plumbing 
In dear old Tumbly Towers. 


* 
RIOTING WITH THE RADICALS 


Bigby Bean, the well-known society thinker, 
has formally announced that he does not believe 





in anything. This is a step forward. Last year 
at this time Mr. Bean believed in Nietzsche’s 
theories, chorus girls, and himself. 

When the bivalves appear Sylvester Sniggers, 
the satirical but well-bred rebel, shows his con- 
tempt for our paternal government by using his 
fingers instead of an oyster fork. 

Mrs. Bigby Bean has proved her active sym- 
pathy with the tubless families on the East Side 
by going two months without a bath. 


REALLY REFINED PEOPLE 
when in town stop at the St. Spitz. We charge you more 
than you would be ALLOWED to pay elsewhere. 


AFTER THE THEATRE 
Go to the Hat-and-Coat-Checkerie. Food Also Served. 





RETRIBUTION 


For the Mother Who Lets Everybody 
Kiss the Baby. 
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The ambition to become a dramatic critic 
probably assails nine city boy-children out of 
ten in that epoch which lies between their 

ambition to become President of 
the United States (an ambition re- 
ba jected not later than the age of 
eleven by all better-class young- 


[ a sters) and the somewhat loftier 
If VA © MN subsequent ambition to marry 
HH sm @h Gaby Deslys. 
gt 


This ambition to grow up to 
be a professional remarker on 
the theatre is variously incul- 
cated in youths. In the first 
place they have at a very early 
age all read the critical works 
of Mr. William Winter (W W: 
tay AY short pants :: Snowhite and 
the Seven Dwarfs : diapers). 
A careful perusal of these 
standard critical works has con- 
vinced them that dramatic 
criticism is the pastime of tak- 
ing luncheon with beautiful and 
prominent Shakespearean actresses. In the sec- 
ond place, they have read in the Sunday news- 
paper supplements many interviews by the dra- 
matic critic of the paper in which that awfully 
cynical and imperial bird has boredly recited the 
manner in which superb actresses have received 
him in their filmy, lacey peignoirs (peignoir 
being swell newspaperdramaticcritic for kimono). 
And in the third place, they have caught sight, 
in the various strictly housekeeping, home, and 
family journals, for which their mother sub- 
scribes, of pictures of somebody with great big 
beautiful brown eyes named Marie Doro or 
something—and, blooie! their minds are made 
up on the spot. 


Ao - 
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There is only one way in which parents may 
cure a child of this ambition to be a dramatic 
critic—and that way is quickly to take him to 
New York and make him go to the theatre twice 
in succession. If, after this, the child is still 
alive, and still interested in the theatre, his par- 
ents may prepare themselves for the worst. As 
dutiful parents it then becomes their duty no 
longer to stand in the way of their child’s 
ambition, and to give him the education neces- 
sary to the work he has chosen as his life’s 
career. This education—essential to the popular 
and financial success of a modern dramatic 
critic—superimposes upon the aspirant a thorough 
understanding and appreciation of the following 
inviolable definitions and rules: 


1. A dramatic criticism consists in so arrang- 
ing the words and phrases “technique,” 





“nuance,” ‘‘brilliant,’”’ ‘‘realism,” ‘“‘play of 
ideas,’’ ‘‘ Charles Klein,’’ “‘ superficial,”’ ‘‘ egregi- 
ous,” ‘“‘relentless,” ‘‘atmosphere,” ‘‘symbol- 
ism,”’ ‘‘craftsmanship,” ‘‘ psychology,” ‘‘Bel- 
asco, the Wizard,” ‘‘dramatic unities of Aris- 
totle,”’ ‘‘talky,”’ ‘‘types,”’ ‘details,’ “‘ unmoral 
rather than immoral,” ‘‘ the meaning is esoteric,”’ 
“in the last analysis,’ ‘‘Shaw is insincere,” 
“‘bourgeois,”” ‘“‘piffie,’”’ ‘‘flapdoodle,’’ “‘pro- 
vincial,” ‘‘ personality,’ ‘‘cycle,” ‘‘Moliere,”’ 
‘sings through the nose,” “‘ metier,’’ ‘‘ the play 
of the century!” “‘sympathy,” “‘ heart interest,” 
‘genre play,” ‘“‘as funny as ‘Charley’s Aunt,’” 
“the big scene reminds one of ‘Mrs. Dane’s 
Defence,’ ”’ and “‘‘ young’ Mr. Edward Sheldon,” 
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Superb actresses received him in their peignoirs 


that they shall deftly conceal the dramatic 
critic’s impressive lack of ability to criticize 
drama. 

2. To review an author you must write a 
general essay on some more or less related 
theme or themes, and, when you come at last 
to your man, use his play mainly to exhibit your 
own powers of humor or satire. 

3. Iterate with authoritative finality that Pinero 
is the greatest living British dramatist, Augustus 
Thomas the dean of American playwrights, 
Brieux a ‘‘ mere feuilletonist,’’ and Gordon Craig 
**an idealist whose practicability is seriously to be 
doubted”’ (then proceed in the next sentence 
with a eulogy of Max Reinhardt). 


Sr CLC 
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by 
GORGE JEAN NATHAN 





4. Never, when the subject is in hand, let slip 
the opportunity to make a slightly disparaging 
allusion to: (I) Sardou; (II) Klaw and Erlanger ; 

III) melodrama; (IV) George M. Cohan; (V) 
any playwright under thirty-five; (VI) all dra- 
matic critics other than yourself; (VII) ‘‘dis- 
torted”’ adaptations of foreign plays; and ( VIII) 
exceptionally pretty young actresses (this latter 
will attest to your “‘ dignity,”’ “‘ impersonal view- 
point,’”’ and non-confounding of good looks with 
the “‘art of acting’’). 


Of course, there are several other important 
rules, but I shall not disclose them all. Were I 
to do so, dramatic criticism would become an 
even easier job than it now seems-— and, God 
knows! our children will need what college pro- 
fessors we still have left over as it is. 

By this paragraph, you may be wondering 
why I, who am alleged by my friends and other 
enemies to be a dramatic critic, am here lincoln- 
steffensing the profession. Let me defend my- 
self. By every American definition of dramatic 
critic, by every American view of dramatic criti- 
cism which I have read or heard and from a 
close study of dramatic criticism as it is largely 
practised to-day in the land—I modestly, and 
not without regret, deny that I have any right 
or claim to the title which my plugging enemies 
have bequeathed upon me. _ I 
am not a dramatic critic. Let 
me prove it. 


First, I believe that drama is 
not one thing and literature an- 
other. The two, I absurdly be- 
lieve, may be, and, from the 
soundest critical point of view 
are, on perfectly friendly terms. 
Second, I believe ridiculously 
that, in the main, acting is act- 
ing only in so far as it is ocularly 
reasonable and effective, and 
that therefore, in many species 
of roles, ‘‘types”’ are absolutely 
imperative. (Character acting I 
exclude, inasmuch as character 
acting is not acting at all, but 
merely a facetious knack for 
making-up.) If acting is not \ 
meant to be ocularly impressive, 
why the theatre? Why not sink 
on your spine in a mellow chair 
and read the play? Am I not 
quite silly? Third, I believe 
with what is almost arrogant 
imbecility that poor George 
Shaw is our most talented living playwright; 
that the late Clyde Fitch was a laughably over- 

(Continued on page 23) 
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MORE SERIOUS 


CHOLLY: Is it a sin to steal a kiss? 
DOLLY: Certainly! But you know there are sins of omission, too! 


LITTLE FABLES OF TO-DAY 
The Rich Man’s Son 


A Rich Man’s Son once fell in with some Artists 
and Poets, and other Good Fellows. 

He blew them to many 
Libations, and even to some 
Costly Dinners. He was de- 
termined to be One of Them, 
despite his straight, well- 
trained Hair and his per- 
fectly-fitting Clothes. 

And he blew, and blew, 
and blew. ‘‘For,”’ said he, 
*“‘money is everything, even 
in this place called Bohemia.” 

He took Large Parties in 
his 90 Horse-Power Motor, and stopped over 
night at expensive* Road Houses. He really 
liked Beer, and he knew that the Artists and 
the Poets also liked it; but he always ‘‘ opened 
wine,” + and no one in his Crowd was ever 
allowed to sign a check or even tip a Hat Boy. 
He was determined to be so generous that 
everybody would have to love him. He was 
anxious to be a Good Fellow. 

One evening an Impecunious* Poet offered to 
pay for something. 

**Nay, nay!’ said the Rich Man’s Son, lifting 
his right hand in disgust, as if to hide from his 


vision so terrible a sight as another man’s money. 
“I refuse to let anyone pay for a thing on one 
of my Parties. Put your money back in your 
pocket. Perhaps, indeed, you will let me lend 
you a Hundred or so? Remember, this is my 
Party. Waiter, another bottle of Wine.”’ 

‘*But,”’ protested the embarrassed Poet, “‘if 
you won’t let us pay for anything at one of your 
Parties, why not let us give you one for a 
change?” 

“‘As you will,” replied the Rich Man’s Son 
grandiloquently, thinking at last that this was a 
sign he had become One of Them. ‘‘As you will!’’ 

So they got up a simple little Party for him at 
a Haunt they knew; and Red Wine was ordered, 
and simple Food, like Spaghetti, and Chicken a 
la Maryland, with Fritters, and the inevitable 
String Beans, and a bit of Roquefort. 

Now when the Rich Man’s Son saw the 
frugality of the Meal they placed before him, he 
lifted his Eyebrows in a knowing fashion. And 
he secretly called a Waiter, and secretly ordered 
Mushrooms sous cloche, and a rare vintage of 
Champagne (which, of course, he called Wine), 
and a delicate Salad, and strong Coffee, that 
must be brewed in one of those French Coffee- 
Urns that seldom work. And these delicacies 
they wotted not of in this simple Haunt; but they 
brought them in from a neighboring Caravan- 
serie. 





II 


And the Artists and the Poets, instead of being 
pleased, as the Rich Man’s Son thought they 
would be, waxed exceeding wroth. 

“*This is our Party,” they cried. ‘‘We cannot 
afford such dainties.”’ 

**Fear not,”” answered the Rich Man’s Son; 
**I will pay for All.” 

And he paid generously, and tipped more 
lavishly than the Poor Waiters in the Haunt had 
dreamed even a Rich Man’s Son could tip. 

After the Rum Omelette and the rare Cordials, 
panting Limousines were summoned to the Door, 
and the Artists and the Poets were thundered to 
their quiet Homes, some to the Bronx, and some 
to MacDougall Alley. It mattered not to the 
Rich Man’s Son how far away they lived. He 
dropped them. And forever after they dropped 
him. 


MORAL: It is as vulgar to pay all the time as 
it is not to pay once in a while. 


*The adjective is superfluous. 
t Traveling-salesman English tor champagne 


Charles Hanson Towne. 
* 


PELLETS OF PESSIMISM 


If it is on me it is not a joke. 

The good die young or get over it. 

There was once a Socialist who would not 
debate. 

A good friend and a good photograph both 
flatter, 

It is more blessed to believe you are wise 
than to really be so. 

Some people are as anxious to save the 
heathen as if he were a souvenir. 

The average self-made man is like all the rest 
of the amateur performances. 

The moth is indifferent to the high cost of 
living; he eats nothing but holes. 

Although the quality of mercy is not strained, 
there is no necessity for boiling it. 

Most of the things that are rescued from 
oblivion should be thrown back into it again. 

The common housefly is more dangerous than 
a rattlesnake, except in a Prohibition com- 
munity. 


DISCONTENT 


Enlightened Legislation had done its part 
thanks to its activities money grew on bushes. 

It was up, in other words, to Inventive Genius. 

‘Unless Inventive Genius finds some way of 
picking the money by machinery,”’ pointed out 
the discerning, ‘“‘ the world will be as full of dis- 
content as ever.” 





AS IT WERE 
STORK: I think somebody’s been kidding me! 
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Excuse me f’r not comin 
in an’ settin’ down with you pare - 
any sooner but I’ve been THE 

busy in the kitch- 








FAMILY PHOTYGRAPH ALBUM 


didn’t always use the best of 
taste. Once when a young 
couple was bein’ married in 
church he played ‘What 
Will the Harvest Be?” an’ 








en, an’ I guess 
that the summer 
boarders is thinkin’ more of 
what they’re goin’ to eat than 
about talkin’ with me. 

No, I don’t set here much 
in the summer ‘cause I’ve 
got too much ter do; but 
in the winter, with a good 
wood fire agoin’ in the air- 
tight stove, the big lamp 
burnin’ and the light sort of 





So when he was dyin’ the minister he was 
there, an’ he says to him, ‘Air ye perfectly 
reconciled ter go, Mr. Titcomb?”’ An’ jest 
then grandmother come bustlin’ into the room 
an’ says she, ‘‘David,’’ says she, ‘‘don’t feel 
bad about it. I shall foller yer soon,” an’ 
grandfather opened his eyes an’ says with a 
sort of a groan, ‘‘ Don’t hurry about it, Matilda. 
Take yer time.”’ 


when Deacon Jones was 
buryin’ his wife he played, ‘‘ Praise God, From 
Whom All Blessings Flow.” 

That picture there is my husband’s uncle. He 
went to sea for a livin’. The last trip he went 
he never come back. Some thought they was 
wrecked, an’ some that they was cast away on 
some place an’ eat by the cannybils. Uncle 
Jonas must hev made awful poor pickin’. He 
was thinner than a rail, just skin an’ bones, an’ 
as he chawed tobaccer an’ 
drunk hard cider all his life, 





playin’ on grandfather’s and 
grandmother’s coffin plates 
up there on the wall, I tell 
yer, it’s quite cheerful. 


yw 


Don’t care to read any, 
eh? Oh,I see. You read ‘ 
enough when you’re to home. \ 

I didn’t know but what you’d 

like to look over Fox’s Mar- 

tyrs or the Pilgrim’s Progress. ~ 
"Course, they ain’t new oem 
stories but they’re kind of E 
excitin’. I read about the be : 
martyrs quite often. You ~\ y, - 
git kind of worked up won- ‘ \ Vi 
d’rin’ how they’re goin’ to i} 
kill the next one. I allers 

thought that puttin’ that one 

in bilin’ ile must hev been 

something awful. You jest 

stop an’ think how hot you 

hev ter git yer fat when 

ye’re fryin’ doughnuts an’ 

you’ll reelize that he knew 

he wasn’t at no seashore re- 

sort when they fust dipped 

him in. I’ve always won- 

dered whether he died right 

off or soaked fat an’ passed 
away slow. Don’t care for 
such things, eh? Well, I 
dunno as I blame yer. 


Now, here’s somethin’ 
that will interest ye — the 
photygraph album. ’Course, 
you don’t know the folks 
whose pictures hev been 
took, but I think it’s kind of 
interestin’ when someone 
can tell you all about ’em. 

There, that first picture is 
grandfather. Nice lookin’ 
old man, ain’t he? He died 
in the bed you sleep in. He 
was my husband’s father. 
We always called him grand- 
father on account of hearin’ 
the children call him that so 
much. He was a great Dem- 
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By GORDON GRANT 


LA “V” PARISIENNE 


it always seemed to me that 
he’d hev gone better pickled 
than eaten fresh. 

Awful thing to think of, 
isn’t it, that one of yer own 
flesh an’ blood instead of 
gettin’ Christian burial is 
layin’ ’round in the stomachs 
of a lot of heathen. 


That’s a man who was a 
great joker. Four or five 
years ago he and another 
man was diggin’ a cellar and 
they had to blast out some 
of the rocks with powder. 
Well, somehow or other 
some of the powder went 
off before they was ready 
and both of ’em was blowed 
out of the cellar. Well, Josh 
went before the judge to tell 
how the thing happened and 
the judge says, ‘“‘ Josh, was 
you alone at the time the 
powder went off?”’ and Josh 
says, ‘‘ No, Joe Grindle was 
with me.” And the judge 
says, ‘“‘Was you and Joe 
both calm and collected after 
the accident?’ and Josh 
says, ‘‘No, I was calm but 
Joe was collected.” 


Yes, that’s me. Wouldn’t 
reckernize it in a month of 
Sundays, would yer? I hed 
it took jest before I was 
married. 

I only weighed ninety 
pounds that spring. Holler 
cheeks an’ flat-chested as a 
spruce board. I’ve changed 
a lot, hevn’t I? 


’ I used ter hev a lovely 
* A sopranner voice in them 

’ el days, jest a natural sopran- 
ner voice, not one of them 
artificial kind. I never had a 
mite of schoolin’ for it, jest 








ocrat. Voted for Jackson 
and all that. 

You wouldn’t know he was a Democrat, 
all dressed up as he was when that picture 
was took, but even the best of men hev their 
failin’s. It says on his tombstone: ‘‘He was 
a Democrat, but died in the hope that all was 
forgiven.” 


That next picture is his third wife. He’d 
buried two before he knew her. She was an 
awful smart woman; in fact, I allers thought a 
leetle too smart. Grandfather was kind of mod- 
erate and she was always proddin’ him to move 
a little faster, an’ naggin’ an’ talkin’ to him all 
the time. 





That’s my sister, Araminta. She had the 
rickets when she was young, an’ then St. Vitus 
dance top of that an’ so she didn’t take a very 
good picture on account of not bein’ able to set 
still long enough. It was kind of interestin’ to 
watch her when she tried to walk and St. Vitus 
at the same time. She never had a quiet min- 
ute durin’ her life, an’ some thought she 
twitched a little at the funeral. 


There, isn’t that a nice face? He was our 
organist for years. Born an’ raised right here 
in this town and played entirely by ear an’ main 
strength. The only trouble with him was he 


took to singin’ the way 
birds do. I sung f’r over 
twenty years, but after I begun to hev the 
asthma, I found it was harder an’ harder f’r 
me ter do it. One Sunday I was reachin’ f’r 
an extry high note, an’ I felt somethin’ sort of 
give inside of me, and I said to myself, ‘‘No 
more public singin’ f’r me after this.”’ No, 
*twa’n’t no reel injury, jest one of my corset 
strings, but I know a warnin’ when I see it, an’ 
so I quit. 

There, that’s about all that’s interestin’ in the 
album. You can look at the rest an’ guess who 
they are, an’ I’ll go out an’ see how the dinner 
is comin’ on. ; 
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THE Dear brethren, it is hot, 
and I wish to frivvle this 


ROTATING week —- just plain frivvie; 
even to frivol looks some- 
SPINE 


how too heavy and seri- 
ous. 

The mere idea of being heavy, or scientific, or 
instructive, or anything like that, always except- 
ing, of course, our statutory two dollars for 
ten cents, this week revolts me. 

I do not see how any self-respecting person 
could desire unduly to instruct anyone this 
weather. Therefore, let us frivole. Sounds 
even lighter, quite French. 


Recently I was at an invitation tournament near 
New York, and there I met a perfectly respect- 
able Supreme Court judge, or possibly now he is 
an ex, but, in any case, he is, I am practically 
certain, respectable and intelligent, and on provo- 
cation I am prepared to give his name— but not 
for publication. 

Also he is a golfer, and, of course, we talked 
golf, and from that drifted to golf-books, when 
presently my friend said: ‘‘‘The Mystery of 
Golf’ was very amusing, wasn’t it?”’ 

** Amusing?” said I, ‘‘ surely you cannot mean 
it. That was the author’s soul-stuff of the game! 
He really meant it!”’ 

““Not really, surely,” he said. 

“*Yes, indeed,’’ I replied, ‘‘ and you’ll get Mr. 
Max Behr angry if you don’t take it seriously.”’ 


Then we fell to talking of the rotating saltatory 
spine, which Mr. Arnold Haultain, author of ‘‘ The 
Mystery of Golf,’’ discovered for Mr. Max Behr, 
who uses it a lot in golf but doesn’t recommend 
it for hot weather as being inclined to make the 
vertebrae perspire. 

Then I made an interesting discovery. Here 
was an intelligent and respectable ex-judge of the 
Supreme Court, who thought that ‘‘ The Mystery 
of Golf’? was a joke-book, which it really is; and 
there is Mr. Max Behr, editor of a serious golf 
journal, who takes it seriously, so seriously that 
he and I nearly were “parted for e’er, aye 
parted like mountain streams’”’ of rival golf tosh. 


Now, although, I’m frivoling, mind ye, there’s 
something a bit serious under it. I want to know, 
ye ken, if there isn’t really such a thing as duty 
to one’s fellow golfers and the game. If there 
is, then Mr. Behr must toe the mark and tell us 
whether he is out to fool the golfer for money or 
to serve him and the game, and to collect a rea- 
sonable amount in dollars and kudos as an inci- 
dent thereof. 

I reviewed ‘“‘The Mystery of Golf,’”’ in the 
Golf Magazine, New York, before Mr. Behr be- 
came editor thereof, and I gave it some little of 
what I guessed it ought to get, considering it was 
not advertised as a humorous work. 

I believed Mr. Haultain meant it. I am still 
inclined to think he did and does. If he didn’t 
and doesn’t it’s the cleverest thing that ever was 
put over on an innocent golf public. 
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By P. 


Author of * Modern Golf,” 


Mr. Behr is sure Mr. Haultain means it. He 
was so sure that as soon as he could after he 
took over the editorship of the Golf Magazine, 
he said in an editorial that he was plum sorry for 
what I had said and that I ‘‘ didn’t orter”’ have 
said it, and that if he’d been there I wouldn’t 
have said it. Then he put in some “analogous 
soul-stuff’’ to the mysterious lucubrations and 
throttled down. 

He wrote me about it, too, explaining his high 
appreciation of the mysterious side of golf as 
propounded by Mr. Haultain, and I ceased to 
wonder at his enthusiasm, for in the same issue 
I saw a full page advertisement of ‘‘ The Mystery 
of Golf.” 


But Mr. Behr told me that it had nothing to do 
with his sentiments, and probably it hadn’t; also, 
he said it didn’t affect his editorial, and perhaps 
it didn’t. 

These synchronisms occur in the best managed 
printing shops, and he’s a silly owl who kicks 
about it in summer—in New York. 

Mr. Behr told me that it had just happened pro- 
miscuous-like, and that there was nothing in it 
beyond schedule rates, of course. 


But I noticed that it never happened again, nor 
do I think it is likely to do so, unless this should 
stir some one up to show that it might come off 
by spontaneous combustion. 

** However, and be that as it may,’’ what I want 
to know now is: Does Mr. Haultain mean ‘‘ The 
Mystery of Golf’ or doesn’t he? Is it a golf 
book or a joke? 











JOYS OF PRIVATE GOLF 


J. D. R.— It just occurs to me! 
Suppose it should be a bomb!! 


DOF. _ 


_# 


“The Soul of Golf,” 
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“How to Learn Golf,” Et. 


Who is right, Mr. Behr, who takes it seriously, 
nay, even tragically, or my ex-Supreme Court 
judge who thinks it is an effort of Mr. Haultain’s 
humor? 

As a matter of fact, ambiguous things like this 
ought to be branded ‘‘N. B.—This is golf,”’ or, 
“This is meant for humor with a fraction of 
golf;’’ otherwise there is a chance of life-long 
friendships being severed. 


Now, it is much too hot to fight at present, 
although I am inclined to agree with Sir Hiram 
S. Maxim’s ideas on the fighting question when 
he says: ‘‘ Were I to set out on a business career 
to-morrow, I should ever make it a part of my 
policy to bear in mind those inspiring lines of 
Thomas Hughes: ‘What would life be without 
fighting? I should like to know. From the cradle 
to the grave, fighting, rightly understood, is the 
business, the real, highest, honestest business of 
every son of man.’”’ 

That’s “‘ good dope,”’ as they say here, but one 
shouldn’t fight without something to fight for, be 
it only amusement. 


Now, I am putting it up to Mr. Behr and Mr. 
Haultain to explain the conspiracy of the rotating 
saltatory spine, which they have endeavored to 
put onto the unfortunate golfer, and thereby 
have caused him to risk a dislocated os coccyx 
and a fractured os sacrum. 

Mr. Behr must explain his connection with the 
plot or he will suffer much inconvenience by 
reason thereof. 

And he deserves it. 

One man told me that he had hurt his tail-piece 
much trying to make it jump the pelvic region 
and do a pirouette at the same time. 


Say what one likes there is such a thing as 
**dooty”’ to the game, old fellows, my lads. Eh! 
What! 

Mr. Behr cannot expect anyone to take any 
paper he is associated with seriously until he ex- 
plains how he can take ‘‘ The Mystery of Golf ”’ 
seriously. 

I shall not, like Mr. Behr, make any conditions 
that he or Mr. Haultain be gagged. I shall give 
them all the space I can spare, even to effacing 
myself, for if they can “‘show cause”’ it should 
be amusing and instructive. 

Unless they can they will occasionally receive 
instruction in the rudiments of osteology. 


Now, for fear some mean fellow should feel 
that he hasn’t had enough solid golf for his 
money this week, let me say right here, that the 
human spine when golfing rotateth not neither 
doth it saltate. It stayeth plum still by the roots 
thereof in the region of the os sacrum, and woe 
betide the unfortunate golfer who addeth to his 
other mysteries the funny business of trying to 
make his spine gyrate. 

Forget this, dear brother bug, also much other 
foolishness that is written for soft people, and 
when once thou gettest within smiting distance 
of the wee, pimply bit of aggravation, pause not 
to remember all the idiocy thou hast read, here 
or elsewhere, but smite, simply smite. 
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By Arthur Chapman 


(FROM PEPYS’ DIARY BY F. P. A. IN THE NEW YORK 7RIBUNE) 


Lay late this morning, but felt refreshed after a beaker of fine coffee 
sent in by Mr. Edmonds the Wall Street coffee broker. Played several 
setts of tennis with Rex London and Jack Beach, and have the exceeding 
comfort of knowing that, though beaten, I deserved success. Journeyed 
in H. O’Higgins’ petrol waggon to town, and played several games of 
kelly pool with such skill that I was 7s 6d winner, after which I saw C. 
Mathewson at the ball park, and did lay several wagers with Damon Bul- 
ger and Bozeman Runyon that the Cubs would beat the Giants at rounders, 
which wagers I did lose. To my office and at scrivening, having received 
notice this day of a literary tourney opened by that estimable comick 
journall, PUCK, with a prize of twenty guineas for the best contribution 
received during the week. But I had no ideas worth the writing, and so 
gave the matter aside, hoping for better inspiration on the morrow. 


¥ 


(JUDD MORTIMER LEWIS IN THE HOUSTON POST) 


What is it Daddy hears from you, little Frowsyhead ? 

I can’t read you those funnies— it’s time you were in bed; 

What's that ?—‘‘ It’th Puck, dear Daddy, and it offerth you a prithe; 
You mutht win thith hundred dollarth before you clothe your eyeth.”’ 
What ho! — a hundred dollars — come forth, my Texas muse ! 
Stand still, you ornery bronco, nor threaten with your shoes ; 

I'll saddle you, and bridle, and cinch you good and tight; 

I'll give you steel and leather for thz prize you'll win this night! 
And then all Texas listens, while its best bard hits his pace, 

To cop the premier money in Puck’s hundred dollar race. 


v 


(OLD ED HOWE, IN OLD ED HOWE’S MAGAZINE) 


I called on a neighbor of mine who lives just below Potato Hill, and 
found him busy writing. When I asked what he was doing, he told me he 
was writing a humorous article in a prize contest which PUCK had arranged. 
It is strange how the writing germ has taken possession of so many people 
in this day and age. The other day a traveling salesman from Atchison 
told me he was putting in his time on trains writing a historical romance. 
What does the world need of more historical romances? There are too 
many romances, too many traveling salesmen, too many pens, and too 
many trains. In fact there is too much of everything. We’ve been going 
too fast a pace. The only salvation for the people of this country is to 
elect John D. Rockefeller president. 7here’s a man who has succeeded in 
life, and yet everybody but Ed Howe is against him. With John D. Rocke- 
feller as president, less encouragement would be held out to people who 
write. President Wilson is the author of several yards of books, I believe. 
Of course that encourages every Tom, Dick and Harry to write books 
also. Mr. Rockefeller writes nothing but checks, and consequently his 
literary imitators are going to be few. With him as an example, there 
wouldn’t be so much of this senseless scribbling. My neighbor below 
Potato Hiil wouldn’t be trying for PUCK’s prize. He doesn’t need the 
money anyway, but I know where I can use it, so I’ll just send something 
in the competition myself. 


EATING THE 


How Some of Our Diarists, Paragraphers, and Poets Would Go After the Hundred Dollar Prize 
Offered by PUCK for the Best Contribution 
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(EDGAR A. GUEST IN THE DETROIT FREE PRESS) 


My ’Arriet she comes to me, 
Gol bli-me, 
Hand says: ‘“‘ Now himitate the bee, 
Gol bli-me, 
For, ’Arry dear, Puck’s hoffering 
A score of pun for some small thing 
That ’appens for the bell to ring, 
Gol bli-me!”’ 


When ’Arriet speaks, Hi ’urry fast, 
Gol bli-me ; 
Hi ’ustle ’ard, from first to last, 
Gol bli-me; 
That's why I’m writin’ down this pome, 
A-vexin’ of my poor hold dome 
To bring Puck’s twenty pun prize ’ome, 
Gol bli-me ! 


¥ 


(WALT MASON IN SOME SEVENTEEN THOUSAND NEWSPAPERS) 


It’s fine to lay up lots of tin, and hear its rattle in the bank. To save 
not is a grievous sin—a spendthrift is a growth most rank. He is a weed 
that clutters up the paths of industry and vim. With bitterness is filled 
his cup, when old age gets its clutch on him. One ought to soak away his 
dough, nor spend the same on movie stunts, and when you see a hun- 
dred—oh, the joy of copping such at once! I’m going to drag that hundred 
down. _I’d bank it, but I fear my shay is needing tires, and a frown is on 
my brow— my horse needs hay. So, though I’d like to sink PUCK’S prize 
into a safety vault, as per this rhyme, I’ll spend it and economize at some 


more glad, propitious time. 


(THOMAS DALY IN THE CATHOLIC STANDARD AND TIMES) 


Giuseppe, da barber, ees greata for eenk; 
He pusha da pen, and he theenka he theenk, 
And he try for Puck’s prize, just as quicka da weenk. 





W’enevra Giuseppe ees seet down to write 
He rolla hees eyes like a terrible fright, 
And he groan: “‘My—TI pusha dees pen mos’ all night !’’ 


He write planta verses to catcha da girls, 
And signa hees name weetha planta of curls, 
But he no catcha Puck, though he mail in thought pearls 
A lotta. 
Eet get the prize notta— 
Hees rotta— 
I gotta! 








EDITOR’S NOTE :—This, the third of Puck’s $100 prize winners, will appeal 
to newspaper humorists and their numerous followers. The fourth prize 
winner, “Playing With Fire,”” by Percival L. Wilde, will appear next week. 
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The News 








The Blackwell’sIsland Ba 





Was discomposed by riots; 
The hunger-striking militants 
Are practicing their diets. 

A Congressman proposed a tax 
On each exported heiress ; 
The price of beef 

Is causing grief, 
And Osler tried to scare us. 





The Colonel side-stepped politics 


To play a set of tennis ; 

A Western hen lays twice a day 
What joy a willing hen is! 

Cole Blease said he would pardon all 





The convicts in his section; 
Vic. Huerta’s reign 


Has ceased to pain, 
Despite the late “election.” 








Sir Bryan took his pen in hand 
To make some explanations ; 


in Rime 


It seems we owe Colombia 
A batch of reparations. 
The National Balloon affair 
Was full of offhand tumbles; 
Tom Lipton’s craft 
Is built au Taft, 
And Business sits and grumbles. 

















The Oklahoma Peanut Crop 
Exceeded expectations 5 
My Lady Be 


Weel. wh: ° 
With Chinese decorations: 





nont gave a ball 


The Lulufardo Scuffle is 
The latest word in dances; 
The Banking Board 
Was somewhat gored, 
And Barnes compiled his chances. 








Professor Todd, of Amherst, Mass., 


Es 





Will photograph Apollo; 
The Mayor said he wasn’t sure 
Which banner he would follow. 
Len Wood is generalissimo 





Of all the Eastern forces; 








They say Mart. Glynn 
May run again, 
And quiet rules the bourses. 


Carranza’s little Villanelle 


Has ended on a love note; 
The Navy is developing The A. B.C. triumverate 
A new explosive powder ; Has sent ilself a dove-note. 
The rumbling of the Irish storm The Dentists have a brand new gas 
Is daily growing louder. So has the Politician ; 
The Cabinet of Mexico 
Is slipping out the cellar; 


New Haven stock 


Grasshoppers ate 

The Empire State, 
And August wigs are Titian. 
Has struck a rock, Dena Burnet, 
And Sulzer’s hopes are stellar. 












































“HIGHER EDUCATION” 


ERE is a thoroughly rounded-out, com- 
plete and perfect example of the 
exquisitely refining influence of uni- 
versity life. If there be any scoffers 

at ‘“‘higher education’? among Puck’s readers, 
they are bidden to pin their attention to the 
overwhelming demonstration of the vast utility 
of a college course that is afforded by a cable 
dispatch in the New York Times. 


The students of Trinity College, Dublin, having 
passed their examinations, immediately put their 
learning to practical and effective use. Here is 
what they did: 


They raided an auctioneer’s rooms and seized a porter, 
whom they “chaired” and bore in triumph along the 
street, finally depositing him on the top of a letter-box 
with demands for a speech. 

The students rushed into the Winter Gardens, shouting 
“Speech! Speech!” at all whom they met, flinging about 
cigarette boxes and harmiess missiles. 

Next the mob of students went at the double down 
Sackville Street, carrying off newspaper boards, a sign 
from a tramcar, and a handcart from outside the Post 
Office. 

From the handcart one of the students made a mock 
speech, during which he suggested a visit to the suffra- 
gette headquarters. The idea was promptly acted upon, 
and fifty of the students rushed into the building, broke 
down a large portion of the banisters, and forced their 
way into two of the rooms. 

A hand-to-hand fight occurred between the women 
occupants and the students, and presently a chair and 
several suffragette banners were flung through a window. 
These were followed by a shower of feathers torn out of 
some pillows. A policeman who took up a position by 
the door was bundied away as the invaders came 
trooping out. 


































































And more to the same 
effect. But why pile proof 
on proof? Is it not clear 

; \ and conclusive that such up- 
lifting service to mankind as 
the poising of a ‘‘chaired”’ 
porter on top of a let- 
ter-box and such en- 
nobling achievements 
as raiding a. suffragist 
headquarters, could 
by no means be 
performed except 
by hands driven 
by heads full of 
differential cal- 
culus and by 

feet exercised 

by tramping 

through col- 

lege halls? 
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THE PROPER SPIRIT 


**Well, I hope you won’t be seasick.” 
**Oh, I don’t want to miss anything.” 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED WALTZ 


EFFICACY OF INDIFFERENCE 


**My kith and kin took a mean advantage of me 
when I was laid up with a broken leg,’’ morose- 
ly related J. Fuller Gloom. ‘‘ After the family 
had engaged a competent but heartless surgeon, 
and seen me safely bedded down with my leg in 
a plaster cast and my mind ina state of active 
eruption, they secured one Wadley K. Weems, a 
monumental bore and bigot, and tireless dis- 
sertationist, who is also sort of a third cousin of 
mine, to look out for me in a general way, and 
then joyously hiked off to visit in distant parts. 
Wadley K. is honest and true, but he is as deaf 
as the proverbial adder, and as opinionated as 
I am, with no more sense about it. 

“‘The doctor came at intervals and received 
my carpings and revilings with exasperating 
professional nonchalance. The neighbors dropped 
in now and then to mechanically inquire how 
I felt, and then wandered away before I couid 
reply in anything like detail. Wadley K. stuck 
faithfully around and stated his opinions of, 
and prejudices against, everything on earth 
and in the waters under the earth, and then 
whistled serenely when I endeavored to convince 
him of the error of his conclusions and the hope- 
less imbecility of himself and his ancestors for 
generations back. Having nobody to sympa- 
thize with me and no one with whom I could 
quarrel enjoyably, I made one of the speediest 
recoveries on record.” 


- 
IMMORTAL 


Said he: ‘‘ My name will never die, 
Mankind will always honor me.”’ 

‘*What have you done so great?”’ asked I. 
** Invented noiseless soup,”’ said he. 


* 
NEARLY AS BAD 


SKIDS: Is he one of those fellows who are 
always tickled to death to get something for 
nothing ? 

SKITTLES: Well, not exactly; but he always 
acts as if he was a philanthropist when he refuses 
a transfer. 


DEGREES 


**So you think it safer to be a political boss 
than a railroad president ?”’ 

“Sure thing, my boy. To admit that you 
have burned your books is a confession, while 
the worst they can get out of me is that I never 
kept any books at all.” 


¥ 


THE FIRST 


The baby came upon the first. 
His dad, as jokers will, 

Got off this joke, about his worst: 
He named the baby Bill. 


¥ 
THE RIGHT SIZE 


“‘Who’s been tampering with my umbrella 
cover?” peevishly inquired Mr. Smith. 

‘“‘Umbrella cover nothing!’’ retorted Mrs. 
Smith. ‘‘That’s my new skirt!” 
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THERE’S A REASON 


PUP: He’s in a pleasant mood. I’ve followed 
him for an hour and he hasn’t kicked me once. 

















IN DAYS TO COME 





A Committee of Senators Urge the President to Sign a Bill 


FRUIT AND HUMAN NATURE 


E all like to feel that we are getting 
the best of it and, no doubt, it is his 
uncanny knowledge of this quirk 
in our minds that causes the grocer 

to make such a pretense of weighing each 
grapefruit we buy. He paws over the pile 
of golden globules and picks out one in each 
hand, weighing them carefully. Then he picks 
up two more, after putting the first ones back, 
and we glean from the pleased expression on 
his face that he has found a pair that outweigh 
the others by at least .0016 of an ounce. Care- 
fully he puts them in the bag for us, and goes 
through the same process of rejection and selec 
tion until our purchase is complete. As he nands 
us the bag, the expression on his face says: 
“There, you lucky dog, you have the heaviest 
lot of grapefruit in that pile. You are getting 
more for your money than the next man who 
comes along will be able to get.”’ 

And what of the effect of all this upon us? 
Are we downhearted because we are getting 
the better of the next purchaser? Do we ask 
the grocer to take half our purchases out of 
the bag and substitute lighter ones in order 





that our brother who is waiting his turn to pur- 
chase may have as much value for his money 
expended? Does our feeling of altruism cause 
us to look with regret on that pile of unsold 
grapefruit, wherein the next purchasers will find 
only light-weight breakfast fodder, stringy and 
lacking in juice? 








UNAVOIDABLY DETAINED 


PARSON FROG: Don’t be alarmed, 
my dear lady! The bridegroom will 
be here in a moment. 











No! Just as the grocer knows we are going 
to do, we grasp the sack of grapefruit and hasten 
homeward, congratulating ourselves that we are 
in possession of the heaviest and finest in the 
entire lot. 

And the grocer waits upon the next man and 
the next, just as he waited upon us, weighing 
and squinting, and rejecting and accepting, and 
playing his part in the little drama at the fruit- 
stand so successfully that even the next to the 
last purchaser feels that he has a little the best 
of somebody in the grapefruit deal. Probably, 
too, there is little or no variation in weights 
among the grapefruit in the shipment. But the 
mere thinking that he is picking out the heaviest 
grapefruit for us sends us back to that clever 
grocer the next day and the next. 

What slaves we are to Trade’s clever sons! 


Sa 


TO BE SURE! 


FRIENDLY ADVISER: My boy, lazy men’s 
names are not written on the sands of Time. 
LANGUID YOUTH: Oh, I don’t know. Look ai 
Rip Van Winkle. 








There are bonds and near bonds. One of the newspapers in its report 
of bond transactions gathers government and municipal bonds in a special 
group and then without further classification prints all other purchases and 
sales. 

It would seem that there ought to be a different classification. There 
ought to be a distinction between genuine mortgage bonds and other issues 
that in some way have come to be designated as bonds but as a matter of 
fact are not what they seem to be. 

There is, for instance, the pretentious collateral bond which is nothing 
more than a certificate representing an equivalent of common stock. It is 
all very well to call such a piece of paper a bond but in reality it is merely 
a stock certificate. The proper place for such issues is the stock list and 
not the bond department. 

The unfortunate Missouri Pacific 4’s of 1905 are in this class. In fact 
they are stock of the St. Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern Railway. 
They are selling very close to a ten per cent basis. 

The debenture bond is another unique and easy going proposition. It 
would be interesting to know why it is entitled to associate with genuine 
mortgage issues. It is a lien on nothing and if by special grace there is 
any bolstering up in the shape of collateral such may be looked upon as a 
special dispensation. 

Even the bonds that are truly and firmly attached to the property of a 
corporation are not as clearly distinguished as they ought to be. There 
are about a dozen ingenious titles that parade as first mortgages but are 
not the simon-pure article. 

A first consolidated mortgage is pretty sure to be more than fifty per 
cent second mortgage and a first and refunding issue may be a Icng, !ong 
time refunding. In the meantime the modest underlying liens are still 
primal attachments and their adhesion to the objects they cover is undisturbed. 

Why not do away with all this masquerading and get back to first 


principles ? 
» 


In 1913 Erie’s total earnings were $62,647,000 which furnished a surplus 
for the year of $6,682,000. This surplus, as noted in a previous para- 
graph in this column, was equivalent to 4.26 per cent on the common 
stock. In passing it may be recorded that in 1912 there was a surplus of 
$2,794,000 and in 1911 one of $4,050,674. For eleven months of the 
current year the gross earnings were $55,671,000 as compared with 
$57,290,000 last year, a recession of about one and one-half millions. 
While recessions are not bull arguments, Erie’s showing is certainly not a 


weak exhibit. 
* 


Union Pacific and Reading are now both eight per cent stocks. Read- 
ing is above 160; Union Pacific below 130. Will the one descend or the 
other ascend? 

- 

The sale of Union Pacific’s one hundred and twenty-six millions of 
Southern Pacific stock and the distribution of its seventy-six millions of 
Baltimore & Ohio have reduced Union Pacific’s holdings of other railroad 
securities from two hundred and twenty-eight millions to sixty-seven 
millions. The latter securities include Chicago & Alton preferred, Chicago 
& Northwestern Common, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul preferred, 
Illinois Central, New York Central and a small amount of Baltimore & Ohio. 


¥ 


The owner of Union Pacific preferred was chuckling. 

‘*What are you so gay about?’”’ demanded the holder of Union Pacific 
common, keeping one eye on the descending quotations of Baltimore & Ohio. 

“*I sold your melon short,’’ smiled Union Pacific preferred. 

**Sour grapes,’’ returned Union Pacific common with an unmistakable 
grumble in his voice. 

- 

The report of the advance of one dollar a ton by the Carnegie Steel 
Company for plates, shapes and bars produced the immediate effect of 
advancing the value of the five million shares of the common stock of the 
United States Steel Corporation one dollar a share. 


¥ 


In examining into the high prices of beef the curious situation was 
discovered that the present shortage of cattle is due to the drought in the 
Southwest last year and the consequent injury to the corn crop as a result 
of which the farmers unloaded their cattle. This year there is the promise 
of a fine crop but that very fact leads the farmers to hold whatever cattle 
they have. In other words the economic result of last year’s poor crop 
and this year’s good crop is for the time being economically the same. 

Albert Ulmann. 
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THE SELF-CONSCIOUS MAN 


Map of his meanderings outside a department 
store before he bought a corset for his wife. 








THE NEW MORALITY 


CHICAGO. — The system of sex separation went into effect to-day at Chicago’s 
principal municipal bathing beach. A fence built out into the water was guarded by 
police to see that men did not pass it. Protests of husbands and wives were disregarded. 

A good beginning, truly—but only a beginning. The next step will be 
to bisect the theatres with board fences, to erect a sex partition in the street 
cars, to separate the lambs from the goats in the churches, and to keep 
husband and wife incommunicado in their own homes. Then will the 
prudes rejoice with great joy, and esteem the world as purified. 


¥ 
THE DESERTED VILLAGE 


PHILADELPHIA.—Two heavy steel girders, which were being hoisted into place on 
the sixteenth floor of the new Finance Building, between Broad and Fifteenth Streets, 
slipped and fell with a crash to the street below to-day. It was just at the moment when 
there was a lull in all traffic. The sidewalks and street were unoccupied by either 
pedestrians, wagons or automobiles. 

There probably isn’t another hamlet of ten thousand and over in 
the country where this could have happened. There’s some advantage, 
after all, in being a ‘‘ deserted village.” 


v 
The best seller is often the best sell. 





$100.00 Library Suites, $75.00 


Mahogany finished frames, 
upholstered spring seats, 
inside backs and arms cov- 
ered with Spanish Leather. 
Sofa, Arm Chair and Rocker. 


ONE OF THE GREAT VALUES IN 
THE AUGUST FURNITURE SALE 


ABRAHAM » STRAUS BROOKLYN 
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A FRIEND IN NEED 


MALONEY: Does yure bank protict its 
depositors? 

BANK CASHIER: Why certainly. 
MALONEY: Oi’m glad. Pick out the 
biggest feller ye’ve got an’ sind him 
home wid me. Oi’ve been out all noight 
an’ Oi’m goin’ to meet me woife. 


A Sherbet is made tasty and delightful by using 
Abbott’s Bitters. Sample of bitters by mail, 25 ets. in 
stamps. OC. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


The newspapers that wouldn’t on any account 
support Senator Root for re-election are shedding 
crocodile tears over his announced retirement 
from public life. The papers that have most 
savagely attacked him for representing the trusts 
rather than the people, are now prating about 
his “‘unerring patriotism”’ and ‘‘ the high stand- 
ard of public service which he set.” 

They do not recall now how bitterly they 
assailed him as the personal attorney of Thomas 
Fortune Ryan, and ‘“‘ the brains of the trusts,”’ nor 
do they hark back to the charges that it was the 
adroitness of Mr. Root that enabled the Captains 
of Industry to enslave a nation and escape jail. 


- 








A doll and a dollar fly together. 


FINEST materials, expert mixing to measure, and 

lastly aging in the wood give the exquisite blend- 
ing, the delightful smoothness, the rare fragrance 
that no other method can produce. Your dealer has 
your favorite variety. Buy a bottle today. 


G.F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Hartford, New York, London 
Importers of the famous Brand’s A-1 Sauce 
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THE SEVEN ARTS 


(Continued from page 8) 


vigor and the eccentric power of El Greco. He added to these influences 
a temperament that was fantastic, exuberant, morose, pessimistic yet 
humorous, sarcastic, sometimes romantically melting, and ever masterful. 
He is an overwhelming force. The man dominates the painter. A dozen 
comparisons force themselves upon you when the name of Goya is pro- 
nounced: comets, cataracts, whirlwinds, and wild beasts. Anarch and 
courtier, atheist and decorator of churches, his ‘‘whole art seems like a 
bull-fight,’’ said Richard Muther. One might improve on this by calling him 
a subtle bull, a Hercules who had read Byron. ‘Nature, Velasquez, and 
Rembrandt!” cries McColl, in a too brief summary, ‘‘how inadequate the 
list! Lucifer, Beelzebub, and Legion had a hand in the teaching.”” Goya 
incarnated the renaissance of old Spain and its art. Spanish art has 
always come from without, its foundations were Flemish, northern. The 
Van Eycks and Van der Weyden were closely studied; Jan Van Eyck had 
visited Madrid. The Venetian influence, too, was strong, and El Greco, his 
life long a pupil of Titian—as he is said to be-—-this gloomy painter with 
the mouth-filling name of Theotocopoulo, endeavored to forget his master, 
and became more Spanish than the Spanish. Ribera, emotional, dramatic, 
realistic, religious, could sound the chord of tenderness without the senti- 
mentality of Murillo. Goya stems more from Caravaggio and Salvator 
Rosa than from any of his predecessors, save Velasquez. The presence 
in Spain of Tiepolo, the last of the Venetians, may have influenced him. 
Certainly Raphael Mengs, the ‘‘ Saxon pedant”’ did not—Mengs associated 
with Tiepolo at Madrid. It is with such bravos of the brush as Caravaggio 
and Rosa that Goya is affiliated. We must go to Gustave Courbet for a 
like violence of temperament. Both men painted con furia; both were 
capable of veritable debauches in work—Goya could have covered the 
walls of hell with diabolic frescoes. In music three men are of the same 
ilk: Berlioz, Paganini, Liszt. Demoniacal, surcharged with electric energy, 
was this trinity, and Goya’s name added would make it a quartet. 


The Man Goya was badly balanced, impulsive, easily angered, and 

not slow to obey the pull of his motor centres when irritated. 
A knife was always in reach. He drove the Duke of Wellington from his 
presence because the inquisitive Irish soldier asked too many questions 
while his portrait was blocked-out. A sword or a dagger did the business, 
but Wellington returned to the studio, and the portrait was finished. A 
sanguine of it is in the British Museum. Goya’s exploits in Rome may 
have been exaggerated, though he was quite capable of eloping with a nun 
from a convent, as is related, or going around the top of Cecilia Metella 
tomb on his thumbs. His agility and strength were notorious, and in a 
land where physical prowess is not the exception. In the bull-fighting ring 
he was picador, matador, toreador, and banderillo by turns. Once, after 
a stabbing affray, he escaped disguised as a bull-fighter. If he was a 
dompteur of dames and cattle, he was the same before his canvas. Any- 
thing that came to hand served him as a brush; an old brown stick 
wrapped in a cloth, a spoon — with the latter he executed the thrilling 
picture, ‘‘ Massacre, May 2, 1808,” in the Prado. He could have painted 
with a sabre, or on all-fours. Reckless almost to the degree of insanity, 
he never feared king or devil, man or the Inquisition. The latter organiza- 
tion stretched its long arm after him, but he had disappeared, and suffering 
from a dagger-thrust in the back. When on the very ridge-pole of his roof 
of prosperity he often slipped downstairs to the company of varlets and 
wenches; this friend and lover of the Duchess of Alva seemed happier 
dicing, drinking, dancing in the suburbs with peasants and gypsies than 
attending dull receptions at court. A genre painter, he delighted in 
depicting the volatile, joyous life of a now vanished generation. He wasa 
historian of manners as well as of discordant souls, and ever an avowed 
foe of hypocrisy, whether in high life or ecclesiastical circles. He died an 
embittered and self-exiled old man, nearly eighty, at Bordeaux, France, 
1828. You may study his works at the Metropolitan Museum, as well as 
in the charming Hispanic Society Gallery. 


* 
HARD ON THE DOGS 


Willis Vernon Cole, Christian Science healer, charged with practicing medicine with- 
out a license, testified that he had often treated animals and that he had been particu- 
larly successful with dogs. 

So it was a license as a veterinarian that he needed. It is one thing 
to expose human beings to the risks of prayer as a cure-all; quite another 
thing to try it on helpless dumb beasts. Hereis a day’s work for the anti- 
vivisectionists. Think of the sufferings of a faithful dog subjected to 
Christian Science treatment for the mange! 


* 
HIGH COST OF LIVING 


One-piece suits draw big crowd. Fifty young women boomed the one-piece bath- 
ing suit at the water carnival at Glen Island. The crowd sat on the beach, clung to the 
rocks, and filled small boats and rafts strung from rock to rock. 

What an inconsistent old world this is. Men fume about the high 
cost of living and prate about economy, and when a lot of young women 
save a couple of yards apiece in their bathing suits, the men turn out in 
force and gaze, and the thrifty maiden’s get first page, top of column in 
the newspapers. But if a woman tried to bathe enveloped in ten yards 
of serge nobody would even look at her. 
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WANTED — AN IDEA! 


WHo can think of some simple thing to patent’? Pro- 

tect your ideas, they may bring you wealth, Write 
for ** Needed Inve entions, "and © How to Get Your Patent 
and Your Money.’ RANDOLPH & \o., Patent Attor neys, 
| De pt. 165, Washington, D. ©. 


FO OF BRAINS 
5S (GARE 
"MADE AT KEY WEST-= 
| HOTEL PURITAN 


Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston 













The Distinctive Boston 
House 


oe = A hotel of the highest class, 
, with moderate rates 


Suen Shirt— 


STYLE A—FASTENS 
AROUND LEG, 50c 


“TIGHT GARTERS MUST BE REMOVED” 
Excerpt, Amer. Jour, Clinical Medicine, June issue 
“Conservative Treatment Varicose” 
Ask your dealer for 


Suir Gar 


f he can’t supply you, we will. 


SHIRT GARTER C co., Columbia, Tena. 


STYLE C—one oLasp 
peFOR SOCK, 25c 


The Summer Solace 
and Solid Satisfaction 


found in a foaming glass of 


Evans 
Ale 


Promotes the mental attitude that makes 

one tolerant of sultry Summer days and 

nights. The helpful beverage indoors and 
out-of-doors. 

Bottles and Splits Leading Dealers 








Send f we This Interesting 
aN and Instructive 
Book on 


TRAVEL 


It is Entirely FREE 












Just 
Off We expect a greatet 
demand for eee 
mige illustrate 
the rock let on travel, 
Press than has ever been 
known for auy other ever 
published for free distribution 


Mothersill’s Travel Book tells you what to take on 
a journey and what not to take—how to pack and 


iow to best care for vour baggage and gives exact 
information as to checking ftacilities, weights, etc 
in foreign countries—gives tables of money values 
distances from New York—tells when, who and 
how much to “tip.” In fact this booklet will be 
found invaluable to all who travel or are contem 
plating taking a trip in this country or abroad 

Published by the proprietors of the famous Mother- 
sill’s Seasick Remedy ‘is 4 practical handbook tor 
travelers, 

This edition is limited so we suggest that you send 
your name and address at once, and receive a copy 
(A postal will bring it.) Please address our Detroit 
office tor this booklet 


MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO. 
464 Henry Smith Bldg., Detroit; Mich. 
Also at 19 St. Bride Street, London, England. 


Branches in Montreal, New York, Paris, Milan, Hamburg 






























































FOR HIS OWN GOOD 


PORCH-CLIMBER: Another guy sleepin’ wit’ his winder 
shut! I’ve a mind to write th’ Board o’ Health about it! 


Sliced Oranges with a dash of Abbott's Hitters are 
appetizing and healthful. Sample of bitters by mail, 
25 cts. in stamps. ©. W. Abbote & Co., Baltimore, Md 


RAILROAD SUES VICTIM 


Frank V. Wilkinson, on March 24, last, while driving a milk wagon along Willett 
Street, in Bloomfield, N. J., happened on the railroad crossing synchronously with a 
Greenwood Lake train. When his broken ribs and hip were mended, he sued for 
$25,000 damages, and the Erie Railroad filed a counter claim for one hundred dollars for 
patching up the cowcatcher. 

This is a brave attempt to check the habit of getting in the way of a 
locomotive. If it isn’t enough to get shoved to the edge of kingdom- 
come, and be battered into a messy heap, probably the grade-crossing 
victims can be taught to keep out of the way by being made to pay for 
the pleasure. At least, this seems to be the view of the Erie Railroad. 


GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
“Its Purity Has Made it Famous.” 
50c. the case of six glass stoppered bottles. 


PROHIBITION WHISKEY 


BANGOR, ME. -—- Over in Portland they have produced a new brand of Prohibition 
whiskey. A keg of the stuff was seized and poured into a galvanized iron tub, and 
it turned the metal a bright blue. Tobacco leaves, prune juice, red and black pepper, 
oak and hemlock bark, molasses and alcohol are the ingredients commonly used, but 
the proportions vary in different parts of the dry district to suit local tastes. The 
— “soak” wants something that stings and burns all the way, and usually he 
gets it. 

This is Prohibition at its font and origin! For those who won’t be 
happy till they get it, what can be better than Prohibition whiskey, with 
a sting in every drop. But for those who want something milder, why 
condemn them to this Maine stuff? Why abandon the moderation of 
mere stimulants for the bottled lightning? 


v 


Life is like a penny-in-the-slot machine. What you 
get out of it depends on what you put into it. 






: @ 
fit LIAN WALKER | 
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WANTED 


Representatives in every city, town and hamlet of the United States 


LARY PICKFORD 


to act as Subscription Agents for the Motion Picture Magazine. 


Subscribers are giver a set of half life-size portraits of the favorite 
players FREE. 


This is a rare opportunity for building up a good income or earning 
some extra money during your spare hours. Each agent will be 
furnished with a beautiful portfolio of half life-size portraits of 


twenty-four of the leading picture players, valued at $8.40, FREE. 


Applicants should state age and give at least two references. 
Make application NOW 
Address Department A. 


r 


Previous experience not necessary. 




















, as representative in your territory. 


MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE 


175 Duffield Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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ALICE JOYCE _} 











[CLARA K. YOUNG 


of good address wanted by a reputable house, in every locality. No 
Agents previous experience necessary. Prompt settlements and easy hours. 


BOX A2 Quorw, 301 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK 










Nature has 
many ways of 
warning man 
of danger. 
The sense 
of taste and 
smell both 
serve for your 
protection 
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\ Ail) 
That skunky I 
taste denotes 
decay and is 
often found 
in beer from 
light bottles. 


Why take the risk? | 


- i | 
The Brown Bottle | i | | 
protects Schlitz pur- pil 
ity from the brew- P 

ery to your glass. 


See that Crown 
is branded 
“Schlitz’’ 


Order a Case 
Today 


75MB 


| he Beer : 
That Made Milwaukee Famous. 
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THE PUPPET SHOP 


(Continued from page 10) 


estimated fellow; that the late Stanley Houghton was another; that the 
Hungarians are by all odds writing the most imaginative plays to-day; 
that Raymond Hitchcock is as adroit a farceur as Sacha Guitry; that 
Granville Barker is, in considerable measure, a superb artistic fakir; that 
H. L. Mencken is, with James Huneker, the best of our American dra- 
musicaliterary critics; that William Faversham is: the best actor on the 
American stage; that Mrs. Fiske (as she faces us to-day) is one of any- 
thing but important position; that David Belasco has not thus far written 
one good play; that ‘“‘The Poor Little Rich Girl” is a more imaginative 
play, despite its granted deficiencies, than ‘‘The Blue Bird’’; that the 
German, Lothar Schmidt, knows ‘‘human nature” as not many modern 
light comedy writers know it; that Brieux’s ‘‘Les Hannetons”’ is one of the 
finest satires of our day and generation; that the acting at the Kleines 
Theatre in Berlin is the best acting in Europe or America; that musical 
comedy should be a frank appeal to and stimulant of the sex impulse, 
and should aim to be nothing else, for as such it will serve its purpose in 
a manner worthwhile; that W. L. George is the worst of British dramatic 
critics, and John Palmer the best; that there is no such thing as the 
mystery called ‘‘ dramatic technique’’—and a whole lot of other just such 
perfectly crazy things. Now, do you believe me? I told youl wasn’t 
a dramatic critic. . 

Why, pray, should I be a dramatic critic? At least, a dramatic critic 
of the sort who is paid to review seriously and profoundly the theatre 
as we have it currently in the United States? Being anti-Roosevelt, it 
follows as obvious that I am a progressive. Our theatre, as you know, 
isn’t. Why, therefore, should I go on indefinitely writing serious pieces about 
the very same things I wrote serious pieces about a dozen years ago? The 
serious things of one generation are ever the comic things of the next. 
Examples: Bustles, white slaves, the New Thought, William James, mono- 
gamy and Augustus Thomas. No, I can’t go on being serious about what, 
once serious, has become sort o’ funny. And, having thus become too 
flippantly light-hearted about the matter, and having come to view it as 
more or less a joke, it follows that I can’t be a dramatic critic even if I 
want to. To be a completely successful dramatic critic one must con- 
stantly see funny things from a serious viewpoint and serious things from 
a funny viewpoint. Some day, however, my present attitude may change. 
It usually does in a dramatic critic when he gets old. This is why our old 
dramatic critics are regarded in such high esteem. 

Meanwhile, I shall continue in my deplorable, supercilious, and dis- 
tinctly odious rut until our theatre progresses far enough along the avenue 
of originality to dare show us Maude Adams ina play in which Maude 
Adams is ‘‘ruined,’’ a play in which John Drew ends unhappily, a play 
in which a character who shows symptoms of heart disease in the first 
act fails to die of it in the last, a play in which a seduced baggage does 
not sentimentally observe in narrating her sad tale that he had ‘‘tossed 
her aside like a broken flower,” or a play in which the juvenile does not 
wear a black stock with his dinner jacket and the ingenue sometime or 
other run into the room carrying a bouquet of sweet peas. 


¥ 
PUTTING HIM IN HIS PLACE 


THE ANGEL: Perhaps, when we are married, I might take a small part in 
the show. 
THE STAR: Don’t worry, dear; your part will be small enough as my 
husband. 





4 
Sead Se eye 


SOPHISTICATED 


MADGE: Why are you using so much rouge? 
MARJORIE: I’m going to the theatre, and I want 
Charlie to think I’m blushing. 


Grow 


"em into the store,’ 


OUGHT TO ATTRACT 


“T have a scheme now that ought to bring 
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Made-to-Measure 


* What is it? Express Prepaid $@00 
“Dollar bills marked down to ninety-nine Two piece suit, cut in the —s 
” > latest city style. Made to 
cents. Kansas City Journal. your individual measure. Fit, work- 
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| partner had anything on me. 














manship and 


YOUP OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
Try Murine Eye Kemedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids; No Smarting— 
just Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 
by mail Free. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago. 


SYLPHLIKE 
GRIMSBY: I don’t think in that last tango my beautiful PREE outfit 


wear guaranteed. 


NO EXTRA CHARGE 


for peg tops, no matter how ex- 
treme you order them. 
geen ry Sastin in 
every town to take orders 
Wanted {o; our cetebrated made- 
to-measure clothes. Dozens of real 
cloth samples of all the latest materials 
FREE. Fifty Fashion Plates. 


We Pay Big Money 
to our agents everywhere. 
spare time into cash by taking orders 
for our stylish clothes. Write today for 


The Progress Talloring Co. 
caco 


Turn your 
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QuimsBY: No; and she scarcely had anything 
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on herself. Birmingham A ge-Herald. 





Every One Says “It Tastes So Good! ’’ 







That Is the Universal Verdict About Imperial | 





Bottled only by the 
Brewers, 
Beadleston & Woerz, | 
New York 

Order from any dealer. 
































“Football Is a Brutal Game” 


Special Offer 


More than 3,000 copies of this famous picture have 
been sold at 25 cents each. 
ever reproduced from PUCK. 
sends us a three-months’ trial subscription to PUCK, 
with a check or money order for $1.10, we will mail a 
copy of this picture in full color, on heavy paper ready 
for framing, size 12x14 inches. 
separately is 25 cents prepaid. 


Quo 301 Lafayette Street, New York 


It is the most popular print 
To every reader who 


The picture ordered 
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This $] .00 Giunon Pays Your 


Laugh-Insurance [ 
Until November |) 2pccrom 


' T aiclose my Check for One Dollar ($1.00), for 


IX months ago PUCK had a circula- ae 
S tion of ] 2, 5 00 copies 4 week. This which you will please enter my name as a subscriber to 
week’s edition is 35,000 copies. In bulk : 
this is not large; in increase it estab- || Name 
lishes a record. Periodicals do not 

treble their circulation in the off months | “ene 
of the year without some overpowering _ City 
omen ty in aw _ the — 
IS instan Y apparen ere is no pu Tear out this coupon, fill in the 
lication in America like PUCK. Only NOTE: blanks carefully, a. a dollar bill 
two periodicals in Germany and one in 347 fnineite Street New York City em 
France may be said to be in the same 

class. It is not an imitation of any weekly that has heretofore existed on this 
side of the water. It is new, it is daring, it is by long odds the best printed 
and most brilliantly conceived weekly in the country. If you want to put a 
dollar bill to work for three months, there is no more wholesome job open 
than the promotion of life, lau hter and good humor. Sign the coupon 
to-night—before you forget it. If you haven't a dollar bill, send stamps. 


OVER 


AMERICA’S “SMARTEST” WEEKLY 


Quo is not a joke sheet — 
Although it publishes the funniest pictures and the best stories of the day. 


Guo is not an art journal — 
Although it reproduces the work of the best artists of Europe and America, and many of its color 
pages are worth framing. 


Quorn is not a golf weekly — 
Although P. A. Vaile’s department, “The Golf Idiot,” is recognized by golfers throughout the United 
States as the most authoritative as well as the most entertaining page on golf published in America to-day. 


Que is not a paper with a mission— 
Although its fearless stand on national, political and social questions has merited the applause of men 
and women who think, and meet to discuss the issues of the day. 


Anew is now what the new owners have set out to make it— 
What the new owners stated in their first issue they would make it: the cleverest. cheeriest 
and most artistic paper in the country. The only periodical of its class in America. 
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PUCK for three months from date. 
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